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THE BROKEN-HEARTED. , 


1 knew a beautiful and gentle maid 
Whom proud and haughty parents crossed in love; 

I knew her in her cradle, saw her laid 
in the cold earth, and many mourn above. 

I heard her father breathe the stern command 
Which broke her heart, while it unclasped her hand, 


She did notlove unworthily—her choice 
_ Was ofa poor, low-born, but virtuous youth, 
One gifted by the general public voice, 
With heart to love and serve the God of truth: 
And then he had a brow, and eye, and hair 
Ofbeauty- O, they were a glorious pair! 


filer parents spurned him, bade him choose a bride 
Among the base-born menials of the land; 

They said their daughter bore a name of pride, 

“pAud wealth and rank alone might ask her hand. 

He »owed his head, he pressed his suit no more, 
Wiped off a tear, then left his native shore. . 


She saw him pace, with mournful step, the strand— 
She saw his gallant bark depart the bay— 
Convulsively she waved her lily hand— 
’Twas reason’s last, and madness’ first essay. 
Thenceforth her words were wild, and her dark eye 
Was lit up, like a heated August sky, 


She never broke into the frenzied shout 
Of senseless laughter, nor bemoaned her fate; 
But sate, all patiently, the long day out; 
Her head leant on her hand, her look sedate— 
*T was only in her eye, or when she spoke, 
That you could know how deep had been the stroke. 


Then rued her sire his stern, unnatural part: 
He tried to sooth her with kind words and fair; 
He bade her take her Henry to her heart, : 
And said he lived. Shesighed, and asked him where? 
And, with the wame, a passion of deep grief | 
Burst out, and gave her breaking heart relief. 


She was herself once more, and tenderly 

She hung, all weeping, on her mother’s neck, 
Who gently kissed the pearly drops away, 

And strove to re-assure the droopiag wreck; 
And then they told her, were she on a throne, 

And crowned, her Heury still should be her own. 


{t was too late, more fevered grew her cheek, 
Fact. day the hectic flash gained on the rose; 
At constant strife with thought, and grown too wéak 
To cope with pain, she sunk in death’s repose; 
And [ her father’s friend, held the sad trust, 
To see this peace-wrecked gir! laid in the dust. 


{For the Philadelphia Album.} 
AMELIA LE ROY. 


Her home was among the rural hills 

Where the rose in its bud was sieeping, 
Where the birds kept time with the laughing rills, 
the playful sunshine leaping; 

er mother’s cot was a simple dome 

Half hid in the wild blown flowers, 
And she was the sylph or that sylvan home, 

A dove in the greenwood bowers. 


is no Jictitious tale of romantic enthusiasm. 
The spirit which imbues its characters and dictates 
their actions is caught from the dreams of former 


gave a false though a beautiful tinge, to every wayward 
thought, andthrew the sunshine of romance over every 
boyish deed. Inits details the aged will recognize what 
they now consider the vapid and necromantic delu- 
sions of faded childhood, but the young will discover 
kindred affinities with their present thoughts and 
feelings, stirring up the hidden resources of the soul 
with freshened interest, and adding a vivid intensity 
to the dreams of passing hours. 
Alonzo and Augustus Montreville, were cousins. 
They were the only offspring of two brothers, who 
shortly after the American Revolution, became 
planters in Virginia. Their sons received a polish- 
ed and cjassical education at Yale College, and from 
their earliest memories had loved each other with a 
brother!.ood of soul, far surpassing friendship. When 
they grew up and threw off their smiling mantle of 
boyhood, their unison of spirit became more digni- 
fied, but not less faithful. Yet were they wonder- 
fully dissimilar in disposition, as well as in personal 
appearance. Alonzo at nineteen was tall, graceful 
and handsome. His complexion was remarkably 


+ fair for a male, and his eyes were large, eloquent and 


blue. His manners were easy, and his address mild 
and insinuating. His conversational powers were 
remarkable for the singularity of his thoughts, and 
the brilliant language in which he cloathed them. 
His mind was capable and vigorous, whilst his ima- 
gination was redundant even to a fault. He pos- 
sessed many of the qualifications for a por-t, and fre- 
quently indulged in that species of compysition. He 
was proud, vain and reckless of what tle world calls 
moral reputation. An enthusiast in his admiration 
fur beautiful women, he often sacrificed the time 
which should have been devoted to study, to those 
light amusements which are ever the attendants of 
giddy female society. His disposition was generous 
and volatile, and his heart was warm, and he believ- 
edit sincere. Augustus his cousin was a different 
character. ‘Toa diminutive person, he added fea- 
tures of impressive sternness, so much so, indeed, 
that few looked upon the dark and gloomy picture of 
his countenance without conceiving he possessed a 
soul equally dark and unamiable. His eyes were 
small, black and piercing, and his general appearance 
was such as naturally excited prejudice against him. 
His voice was full, rich and melodious, and his dispo- 
sition was as-gentle as a lamb’s. He was seldom an- 
imated, but when he did become so, his noble soul 
shone through the deceiving portrait of his counte- 
nance as if it had caught its inspired expression from 
the regions of Paradise. Naturally of a silent and 
melancholy temperament of mind, few were permit- 
ted to steal into his confidence, but when he had 
unlocked the sources of his bosom to the sympathy 
of a friend, his communings of fellowship were im- 
mutable. We have said that the affinity between 


years, when youth, with all its guileless associations, ! 


the cousins had commenced in childhood, and had 


- 


sion had grown into a principle connected with eve- 
ry aspiration of maturer years. 

At the time that we have introduced them to our 
readers, the cousins had commenced professional 
studies, and more for the purpose of being ever near 
each other, than for ambitious motives, they had en- 
tered under the cognizance of an eminent physician 
as Students of Medicine. Jt was whilst pursuing the 
studies connected with this science that they became 
acquainted with Amelia Le Roy. She was a pasto- 
ral beauty, whose natural simplicity of soul and ele- 
gance of person, was refined and embellished by the 
hand of education. Her father had heen a physician 
of distinguished eminence, who had retired to his 


scountry residence, for the twolfold enjoyments of 


accumulated forcune and undisturbed domestic felici- 
ty, afew months previous to his decease. At the 
time of her father’s death, Amelia had scarcely lost 
her infancy, consequently her education and advance- 
ment in the accomplishments befitting a female, de- 
volved entirely upon her mother. How that duly 
was performed, the winning graces, the bursting in- 
tellect and amiable qualities of Amelia, but too fully 
spoke to the sensitive heartsofthefriends. She had 
passed into her sixteenth summer, when accident 
made them acquainted. Her person was small, de- 
licately symmetrical, elastic and sylphlike. Her fea- 
tures were beautifully moulded, her eyes were dark 
hazel, her hair black and shining, and her complexion 
clear and almost transparent. But it was not these 
qualities which left a lasting impression in the be- 
holder. A dozen dimples were perpetually sporting 
among her playful features, and her eyes were forev- 
er sparkling and shining with a light that has no par- 
allel, save in the moonbeams dancing upon the clear 
blue waters. Her voice was full of gladness and mu- 
sic, and when it came forth with its soul touching 
tones, in harmonious companionship with the piano, 
the heart of the hearer was fain to acknowledge the 
magical influence of *‘ woman’s voice and man’s In- 
vention.” The residence of Amelia was among the 
wild scenery and the romantic spectacles of the Hud- 
son. The haunts of her childhood were the shadowy 
dells among the clustering woods, or some secluded 


where a fountain threw up its limpid waters, or a 
stream gurgled and sported playfully onwards. Her 
soul was full of day dreams and chimerical visions, 
and she loved to wander away among the rudeness 
of the mountains, to catch a nearer glimpse of the 
soft blue skies, or to watch the graceful movements 
of the steam boat, as it slowly wound along the ma- 
jestic river. Many were the strangerseyes that had 
caught a glence of Amelia’s slight figure floating 
away among the hill tops, like the descended viison 
of the mountains, and many were the bosoms that 
thrilled as thoughts came over them, of sharing an 
earthly paradise with such a being. 


Strengthened with their years, until that boyish pas- 


Often when daylight burst upon the sea ina clear 


nook scoped in the rocks by the hand of nature,” 
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spring morning, would Amelia’s footsteps brush the 
‘dew from the moist Jeaves of the flowers,” and 
when the bright stars came out and the round moon 
rolled from its ambush among the far off trees, that 


fair young girl would gaze upon the surrounding} 


glories of the scene, until her young heart was sub- 
dued into that of one of God’s virgin worshippers. 
Many were the strange yet innocent thoughts of that 
young creature, as she wandered among nature’s 
most beautiful pictures, and beheld the sublime and 
inimitable mysteries of creation. When a star shot 
its dazzling course across the heavens, a flood of 
wild ideas would rush through her imaginative brain, 

and tinge the dawning revelations of her mind with 
a crowd of delusive and speculative theorems. . Her 
early lessons in astronomy had taught her that the my- 
riad of lamps which illuminated the heavens, were an 
equivalent number of worlds, brought out from chaos 
oy the hand of the Almighty. ‘* And can a world” 
thus mused the guileless creature, ‘with all its 
wealth of minarets and towers; can a world like 
ours, peopled with its millions of aspiring souls—can 
that be so readily stricken from the scroll of exist- 
ance! extinguished by the touch of the Almighty, as 
readily as I might crush an ant.” And then she pon- 
dered on the conceit until her thoughts lost all con- 
nexion in their mazy and mysterious wanderings, and 
turning her eyes upon the heavens, she endeavoured 
to detect through their weak scrutiny, whether they 


' qyere indeed worlds that hung like bubbles of light 


in’ the far off atmosphere above her. After this she 
prayed God would illumine her understanding, and 
then she would be full of innocent joy, and her voice 
swell with the words of some beautiful ballad, as if 
the world and its delusions, were washed from her 
memory by the impulses of that simple song. 

Such was the artless, beautiful and imaginative 
being whom the cousins loved. That there was 
aught marvellous in the circumstance, none who can 
admire beauty for its inward associations of virtue, 
and none who can adore simplicity for its innocent 
revealings of fervent and impassioned thoughts will 
for an instant doubt. But a few months had rushed 
by since they met her in their morning rambles 
among the hills. Her dark hair floated in negligent 
ringlets over her finely turned shoulders, and the 
light scarf that was carelessly thrown around her 
slight person, served only to embellish a figure that 
nature had modelled froma poet’s dream. Hersmall 
foot seemed scarcely to impress the bursting clover 
that sprung along her path, and the sweet smile that 
played like sunshine over her features, rendered their 
expression still more transcendant. ° 

It would be needless to detail the many intricate 
windings of ceremonious etiquette which debarred 
the cousins from Amelia’s confidant acquaintance. 
Three lingering months elapsed previous to its full 
enjoyment, and many were the bewildering dreams 
which tinged their imaginations in the meanwhile. 
At the expiration of that time, the barrier was en- 


_tirely removed. They accompanied her in her morn- 


ing rambles, and gazed with her upon the gparkling 
stars twinkling amid the moonlight. They hailed 
thé sunrise together, as it tinged the fleecy clouds 
with gold and violet, and threw its glittering polish 
over the broad surface of the rippling waters. Yet 
were the friends unconscious that they gazed more 
frequently upon Amelia’s eyes, than upon the eye of 
day, and when in the voice of an enthusiast she ex- 


claimed, “ Is it not beautiful!” 


m Beautiful!” they both re-echoed, gazing intently 
upon her countenance. 


Alas for the transitory dreams of life's spring time. 


Alas for the ¢ delusions that steep the senses in a vie: 
lirium of worldly forgetfulness, painting landscapes 
upon the far off prospective, which melt away as we 
approach them. 

Another month elapsed, and the suspicion which 
had crept into the bosom of Alonzo, that he regarded 
the gentle Amelia beyond the dictates of friendship, 
was ripened into certainty. At the close of a de- 
lightful day in June, the cousins sat together in 
Amelia's favorite bower beside the Hudson... They 
had been conversing of, and applauding her various, 
wild and innocent observations, admiring the volatile 
simplicity of her character, and the refinement of 
her beauty. Many a jest was mutually enjoyed at 
the others expense, and: many an expression had fal- 
len from each others lips in the warmth of colloquy 
which had more meaning in it than either were wil- 
ling to admit. At length the conversation assumed 
a more serious character, and ina burst of confidence 
and enthusiasm, Alonzo confessed the strength of 
his attachment. He said that he had long shunned 
such an acknowledgment even to himself, knowing 
the versatility of his character, and fearful that he 
had mistaken the nature of his regard. But he was 
no longer in doubt, nor could he longer be deceived. 
“She is before me in my daylight visions, and in my 
midnight dreams. I love her, Augustus, with an 
everlasting and unpolluted affection, and would not 
cause her innocent bosom a pang for worlds. And 
yet it is far from being her personal attractions, that 
have so enchanted my aflections. That invisible 
spell of simplicity and innocence, combined with so 
much intellectual elevation of thought, and so much 


with cautious delicacy. Of the poet, in particular, it 
is difficult to acquire biographical materials: his life 
glides along in unobtrusive and unnoticed Seclusion; 
and a narrative, disclosing the place and time of his 
birth, his opportunities of education, and the nature 
and merits of the different productions of his genius, 
is, very often, all that can be furnished, even after 
death has unlocked the sources of information. [p 
the present instance, our space will not allow us to 
be diffuse; and the necessary paucity of data forbids 
minuteness of accuracy; yet, in speaking of the dis- 
tinguished individuals, whatever we relate may be 
relied on as true, and whetewet i is true of them can- 
not but be interesting. 
JAMES G. BROOKS. 

The frequent and severe derision that British cri- 
ties, till within a short period, lavished on the few 
and feeble attempts of American writers, in polite 
letters, more especially poetry, were well deserved; 
and the commendations they have since bestowed, 
though, in some instances, too warm, perhaps, are 
likewise but the just and proper homage which can- 
dour should always pay to genius. Among those to 
whom this elevation of our literary character abroad 
is principally to be ascribed, the name of James G. 
Brooks deserves to be prominently mentioned. His 
early effusions, under the signature of Florio. were 
not only extensively copied, and read, and admired, 
throughout this country, but were, in numerous in- 
stances, transferred to the pages of foreign misce!la- 
nies, of high reputation, with accompanying remarks 
of the most flattering nature. This extensive popu- 


amiable enthusiasm, have completely won the richest 
tributes of my soul. If I cannot elicit from her an 
equivalent degree of regard, I shall be eternally mi- 
serable!”’ 

** And have you not already obtained that, my timid 
cousin?” *‘ I fear not, Augustus.- The general ami- 
ability and volatility of her character, lead me to be- 
lieve that she has construed all my pointed attentions, 
into friendly motives alone.” , 

‘‘ We think differently then, Alonzo. A thousand 
gentle and fond testimonials have already flashed the 
conviction on my mind, that Amelia loves you.” 

** You deceive yourself and me, my dear Gus. It 
cannot be as you say. I have watched with the 
most scrypulous and jealous attention for one deci- 
sive token of her regard.” 

‘¢ And to-what do you attribute the appellation of 
dear brother, which she so playfully, but not the less 
sincerely, applies to you and never to me. And to 
what do you attribute the gentle tenderness with 
which she pats your cheeks, and removes astray lock 
of hair from your forehead, with a thousand other 
innocent peculiarities, which signify nothing, save in 
that nameless consciousness of manner which ac- 
companies their unfoldment.”’ 

But we must pass over a few days in the life time 
of our story. Those few days sufficed to convince 
Amelia, that she was beloved by the aspiring .and 
romantic Alonzo, and were likewise to him the cause 
of that most ecstatic of all human feelings, being be- 


loved in return by the idol we adore. 


[Conclusion next week.) 


From the New York Mirror. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

A biographical account of eminent men, who still 
exist among us, must generally be brief and imper- 
fect. Many interesting anecdotes of their private 
lives are forgotten by friendship, until the grave gives 
a new impulse to memory; and such as are recollected, 


larity was in no degree the result of eny extrinsic 
circumstances connected with the wither for his 
youth and his name were alike unknown: but it tlow- 
‘ed entirely from the glow of mind, the brilliancy of 


imagery, which characterized them; who has ever 


perused his Ode to Greece without experiencing a 
thrill of patriot-ardour; and the beauty and tender- 


ness of his elegiac effusions are sufficiently attested 
by the emotions they invariably excite. 

Of one so intimately connected with our Jitera- 
ture, it would Have afforded us much pleasure to 
give a particular account; but the inquiries we have 
made have produced but a scanty stock of informa- 
tion. The following modest and characteristic letter, 
from the individual himself, to whom, after the failure 
of other sources, we were induced to apply, contains 
the substance of all that we have been able to glean 
on the subject. 

“ My dear Sir—Yo6u request me to furnish you 
with my ‘life.’ I would cheerfully comply, were 1 
practicable; but the truth is, I have no life. Un- 
derstand me, I am not defunct, departed the flesh; 
I am still one of those of whom it may be said, 
est, not fuit. But I mean that I have met with 
nothing on earth worthy of being woven into a 
biography. The only event of any moment to mre 
is my birth, and this happened Sepé. 3d, 1801. I grew 
up as children usually grow; went to school, acade- 
my, and college, at the proper times; was whipped 
through the first, studied through the. second, and 
was lectured through the third, in the customary 
style. Hundreds and thousands have gone through 
the same course, in which there is nothing worthy 


attract the romantic, or instruct the observant. | 
have since toiled through the ponderous tomes of the 
law, and I am—an editor. What I may-be, hemggen 
only knows. 

*¢ Now, in all this, there is nothing that can be 
made interesting, in the shape of a biography. As 
to the place of my birth, I honour it more than it ho- 


are communicated with reluctance, and must be used 


| fase and the abundance and appropriateness cf 


of being recorded—nothing to touch the sentymenta], 
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noursme. It bears the anti-romantic name of Red- 
Hook, and is to be found on the banks of the Hudson 
river, in Duchess county. The house is a respecta- 
ble old mansion, and, like Halleck’s Fanny, ‘ was 
younger once,’ than it is now; but this gives me little 
concern, as neither myself nor mine have had any 
property in it for twenty years. Of the inhabitants 
of the adjoining village I know nothing, and they 
know nothing of me. At an early age, I left tho 
fine old groves and shady hills of my birth-place, and 
passed my youth at Poughkeepsie, a town with a 
rough name, and rougher inhabitants. I owe it nei- 
ther love nor money, and, whatever may occasion 
my death, it will not be a ‘maladie du pays.’ For 
some years past I have been a denizen of this city, 
and here, if it be agreeable to my destiny, I intend to 
remain, during my natural life. 

** You will see, my dear sir, the utter impossibility 
ofconcocting a biography out of such an every-day 
sort of life, destitute, as it is, of love adventures, 
sad mischances, broken hearts, or broken heads. It 
is idle to attempt the conversion of an ordinary cur- 
rent into a mountain stream, or to manufacture great 
incidents and starting events out of an ordinary ex- 
istence. How then can I give you any thing in the 
shape of what is usually called biography? I know of 
no single event of my life that might interest others 
or myself: Consequently there is nothing deserving 
of reminiscence. With this apology, I am, my dear 
sir; your most obedient servant. 

James G, Brooks.” 


What Mr. Brooks has here said in relation to the 
barrenness of his life in interesting events, will ap- 
ply, with equal truth, to most of those, of every age 
and country, who have risen to eminence of literary 
excellence. They who become distinguished for 
their wisdom and acquirements, or for the produc- 
tions of their genius, must necessarily have passed 
much of their time in the stillness of study and of 
thought; and he who narrates their lives, cannot ex- 
pect to chain attention by the number of their inci- 
dents, or the strangeness of their vicissitudes. It is 
true, no doubt, that real events sometimes transpire 
more wonderful ‘‘than fancy fashions in her wildest 
mood;” but these are of rare occurrence, and seldom 
indeed diversify the page on which the history of the 
poet is recorded. Yet no kind of narrative writing 
is more generally pleasing than biography. The fic- 
tions of romance may hold us delighted for a while: 
but we soon remember, with dissatisfaction, that 
they are but fictions. The relations of history pos- 
sess the advantage of being true; but tiere are few 
who feel any immediate interest in the discomfiture 
of statesmen, or the slaughter of armies. Biography 
is both attractive from its truth, and widely profita- 
ble from the lessons which it teaches. Instead of 
‘* great incidents and startling events,” the reader is 
satisfied with learning those morally interesting ones, 
which gave its particular bias to the mind of the au- 
thor, whose narrative he is perusing: and he traces, 
with eager curiosity, the sources whence he derived 
his knowledge, the obstacles that impeded his pro- 
gress, the manner of their being overcome, and their 
influence on his temper and habits. 

It is not practicable to transform “an ordinary cur- 
rent into a mountain stream,” but the former as well 
as the latter, is an object of interest, and its progress 
is noted by more fertilizing effects. Thus it is with 
the existence of the poet. Though it glides along in 
stillness and tranquillity, it irrigates and fructifies as 
it passes, creating some of those “ green spots which 
‘bloom in the desert. of life.” Thus it has been with 
Mr. Brooks; and we cannot but regret, that it is not 


in our power to givela more particular account of 
him to our readers, than the very brief and general 
one with which he ‘has furnished us. 

It Was during his residence in Poughkeepsie, ‘that 


| Mr. Brooks first became known as Florio, by the de- 


lightful effusions which, from time to time, appeared 
under that signature, and which have been read and 
admired in every corner of the Union. On these his 
poetical reputation is principally founded, he having 
given, since their production, no poem to the public, 
but the address before the Phi Beta Kappa, of Yale 
College, in 1827, in which there are, however, suffi- 
cient manifestations that the spirit of poetry still exists 
within him—that “it is not dead, but sleepeth.” 
He should arouse himself: he has evinced the pos- 
session of high capability; and we trust that the bril- 
liant promise of his early efforts, will be fully verified 
by the performance of his manhood. 

Since Mr. Brooks became a resident of this city, 
he has had the.editorial management of several liter- 
ary publications, and is, at present, one of the edi- 
tors of the Morning Courier, an ably conducted dai- 
ly paper, in the columns of which, the piquant and 
racy articles from his pen are easily distinguishable. 
His celebrity as a poet, and his talents as a prose 
writer, have greatly assisted in giving to that jour- 
nal an extensive circulation; and while he remains 
with it, we doubt not it will deserve its patronage. 
That his life may continue to be “ destitute of sad 
mischances, broken heart, and broken head,’ even 
though to the disappointment of some future biogra- 
pher, who may wish to crowd his pages with “ great 
incidents and startling events,” is our most cordial 
wish. But we hope that Mr. Brooks will place it in 
the power of his next historian—and he is fully ca- 
pable of doing so—to enumerate among his produc- 
tions, an additional poem, that shall bear his name to 
after ages. 


(From the North American Review.) 
WILLIAM COBBETT. 

“We look upon Cobbett as one of the most remark- 
able men of the present time, and as affording asingu- 
lar example of the extent of notoriety to which an in- 
dividual may attain in England, under al! possible dis- 
advantages of birth and education, by the mere ef- 
fect of talent and industry; and as showing on the 
other hand how completely the fruits of these valua- 
ble qualities may be lost, for want of a small infusion 
of common honesty. This we take to be the real de- 
fect in the character of Cobbett. Asa prose writer, 
he has few superiors, in the language. Though fa- 
miliar and popular, he is generally pure and correct, 
and at times elegant; flowing and easy, but neverthe- 
less nervous, pointed, and significant, and above all, 
thoroughly English. [It is now somewhere about 
thirty years since, under the name of Peter Porcu- 
pine, he first kindled his Rushlight in the benighted 
regions (as he then thought them) of Philadelphia. 
Down with the Jacobins! (the cry that 1s now rais- 
ed against him) was then his own watchward; as it 
was about the same time that Mr. Canning, who was 
then just commencing his career in the same way, 
by the publication of a° weekly paper, entitled The 
Anti-Jacobin. -Canning’s real talent was, perhaps 
inferior to that of Cobbett; his activity and industry 
probably less—they certainly could not be greater; 
his moral sensibility not keeener than that of other 
persons; and his political consistency by no means 
proverbial; but possessing, nevertheless a compe- 
tent share of these useful qualities, he rose rapidly 
to the first places in the government, and finally to 
the highest of all, while poor Cobbett, after a long 


life of unremitted and exemplary labour, after pub- 
lishing hundreds of volumes of the best and most pop- 
ular composition in the language, finds himself at 
sixty years of age, precisely where he set out, the 
editor of a weekly paper, without a friend and with- 
out a penny.” 
THEATRICALS IN LIMA. 

The theatre at Lima, which was opened during 
the festivities upon the accession of the new Vice- 
roy, was of rather a singular form, being a long oval, 
the stage occupying the greatest part of one side, 
by which means the front boxes, were brought close 
to the actors. The audience inthe pit was composed 
entirely of men, and that in the galleries of women 
(a fashion, borrowed, I believe, from Madrid;) the 
intermediate space being divided into several! rows 
of private boxes. Between the acts, the viceroy 
retires to the back seat of his box, which being taken 
asa signal, that he is to be considered as absent, every 
man in the pit draws forth his steel and flint, lights 
his cigar, and puffs away furiously, in order to make 
the most of his time; for when the curtain rises, 
and the Viceroy again comes forward, there can no 
longer be any smoking, consistently with Spanish 
etiquette. The sparkling of so many flints at once, 
which makes the pit look as if a thousand fire-flies had 
been let lose, and the cloud of smoke rising after- 
wards and filling the house, are little circumstances 
which strike the eye of a stranger as being more 
decidedly characteristic than incidents really impor- 
tant. I may add, that the gentleman al] smoke on 
these occasions, and I once fairly detected a lady 
taking a sly whiff, behind her fan. The Viceroy’s 
presence or absence produces no change in the gal- 
lery aloft, where the goddesses keep an unceasing 


Residence in Chili. 
SHADOW CATCHER. 

I was present,some years ago, at the trial of a no- 
torious obeah-man, driven on an estate in the parish 
of St. David, who, by the overwhelming influence he 
had acquired over the minds of his deluded victims, 
and the more potent means he had at command to 
accomplish his ends, had done great injury among the 
slaves on the property before it was discovered.— 

One of the witnesses, a negro, belonging to the 
same estate was asked—“Do you know the prisoner 
to be an obeah-man?”’—‘Yes, massa, shadaw catchi- 
er, true.” What do you mean by a shadow catch- 
er?”——“‘Him ha coffin, (a little coffin produced,) him 
set for catch dem shadow.” “What shadow do you 
mean?” ‘When him set obeah for summary, (some 
body,) him catch dem shadow and dem go dead;” and 
too surely they were soon dead, when he pretended 
to have caught their shadows, by whatever means it 
was effected. 


FASHION. 


Pignotte places the temple of this deity in the moon, 
and it may therefore be presumed that it.was the 
walls of this edifice that Professsor Grinthausen, of 
Munich, lately mistook for animmense fortress. ‘The 
error of the German astronomer would seem to corob- 
orate the hypothesis of the Italian poet, who doubt- 
less did not assign that local habitation to the goddess 
of fashion without mature reflection. Indeed, it can- 
not be denied that that planet possesses some myste- 
rious influence over female fassions, analogous to that 

which it has over the tides; hence the cause, for. we 


really know of none better, of monthly fashions. 


fire during the whole evening.—Hall’s Journal of a 
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FOR THR PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO “IDA,” of the N. ¥. Mirror, 
There isa fair and gentle form 
That sometimes steals across my thought, 
Like wandering sunbeam through the storm, 
Or spell by fairy magic wrought. 


Those tender eyes are Jda’s own, 
That smile upon her lip has dwelt, 

That soothing voice--’tis Ida’s tone, 
Its gentle power my heart has felt. - 


Tis sweet midst thoughts of care and pain 
A cherish’d image to review, 

To live brief moments o’er again, 
And think the sweet illusion true. 


Does Ida’s bosom cherish yet 
One thought of her, who in this strain 
\ ould wake a friendly, kind regret 
For one she may not meet again? 


It does, my bounding heart replies— 
And oli! whatever lot is mine 
kind hopes and fond regrets arise, 
And friendly thoughts, for thee, and thine. 
HARRIET 


(For the Philadelphia Album. } 
A FRAGMENT. 


{love the memory of my boyish dreams, 
They were so full of lightsome buoyancy 
And giddy scorn of the forthcoming world! 


Well I remember me a shady spot 

Beside a river’s ripples, where the sun 

Came peeping dim and silently between 

A willow’s branches, and the noontide breeze 
Wafting its cooling zephyrs, played along 
The undulating bosom of the tide 

And kiss’d my forehead with its balmy breath. 
The wilderness of clover that outspread 

Its green leaved mantle o’er the spicy earth, 
And the glad voice of solitary bird 
Shrieking its music on the upper air, 

With all the things that have a simlegs life 
Came o’er my soul like inspiration’s voice! 


My gentle Isabel; my rose lipp’d girl, 

With her blue eyes and her transparent skin, 
She was the spirit of that shady spot; 

And IT loved Isabel as boyhood loves 

Its delicate and unpolluted things! 


‘* One eve of beauty,” when the dusky mount 
Was tinged with the last glory of the sun, 
We met beneath the willow. Isabel 

Look’d very beautiful. I took her hand 
Which trembled as I clasp’d it in mine own— 
It wasa pale slight hand, so delicate 

‘That when she held it up before the sun 
You’d see the blue veins swelling fervently 
As if each channel held a beating heart! 

I strove to speak my feelings, but the words 
Falter’d upon my tohgue, then died away 

In a low whisper, like a broken sigh! 

Isabel look’d sad, and as the tinge 

Of the young violet pass’d o’er her cheek, 

I gazed upon her beauty with a strength 
More audible than language. 


Tt was night— 

And the pale moon sailed up along the sky 
In all the splendour of magnificence. 

t had forgot to give that trembling hand 
Back to its rightful owner, and had lost 
..ll recollection of the passing world, 

In that first dream of sinless paradise. 

1 kiss’d the brow of Isabel, and told — 

A tale so full of iunecent romance 

That the young creature fell upan my neck 
And wept the first fond tears of virgin love. 


We never met again—I know not why 

The parents of sweet Isabel forbade 

Our further converse; but long years have 
passd— , 

Yet time can never banish from my brain 

The glad delusions of that boyish dream! 


ROMEO. 


| frequently expressed his admiration of house- 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 

THE SMALL GENIUS. 

T perceive you inserted my communication 
as I desired, you are therefore in favour with 
me, and I shall now relate you the history of 
Ned Backward, as | gathered it during my pere- 
grinations in foreign parts. Ned was naturally 
amiable, modest and honourable. He was born 
in Lancaster, of a clever family, in a genteel 
situation in life, and with some pretensions to 
intelligence. These pretensions were founded 
principally in the circumstance of his father’s 
having contrived to wed the daughter of his 
employer against the will and opposition of the 
old folks, superadded to the eloquence of a 
wealthy rival. However that may be, Ned fell 
heir to all his progenitor’s genius in this 
way, and before he was sixteen, became des- 
perately enamoured of the prettiest girl in Lan- 
caster. She was far above Ned’s sphere in life, 
being the daughter of a gentleman living at 
ease upon the interest of a splendid fortune.— 
This circumstance, however, acted as a spur to 
all his slumbering faculties, and soon metamor- 
phosed his nature completely. He was still a! 
school boy, and to the solicitations of his sire 
concerning the path of life he was desirous of 
pursuing, Ned had ever been doggedly silent.— 
He had a preference for mechanics, and had 


building. Ned was therefore set down fora 
brickmason. A change came over the spirit of 
his dream, however, as soon as he caught a 
few glances from the bright eyes of Miss Rowe 
during his attendance at Church. Miss Rowe 
was a beautiful little creature, full of the mania 
of romance, and not backward in sympathising 
with a sly glanceoran arch smile. The admi- 
ration which Ned expressed for her was not so 
intimidating to her diffidence as it should have 
been. His constant looks flattered her wo- 
manly sensibilities, and notwithstanding she 
several times resolved to smile no more upon 
Ned’s pensive countenance, she found it more 
difficult to gaze at the reverend divine than she 
imagined. It was probably a twelvemonth that 
this kind of attraction and repulsion was sus- 
tained between the “twain of Lancaster.”— 
At the expiration of that time they were volu- 
ble with each other—Ned having confessed the 
ardour of his devotion and the intensity of his 
feelings, he was given to understand by his 
dulcinia that she did not hate him, but that she 
never could idolize an uncultivated, unaspiring 
boor. She had read Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
and pointed out his character as the prototype 
of the one calculated to excite her admiration. 
Ned took fire at these insinuations, and on his 
return home declared to his father his sovereign 
contempt of mechanics, desiring at the same 
time to be sent to College. ‘ College!” ex- 
claimed the circumscribed Mr. Backward, 
‘*why the lad’s bewildered. D’ye think I’ve 


Ned was therefore obstinate and persevering, 
consequently successful. He caime to Phila- 
delphia, resided with an uncle here, and be- 
came achum among the dunderheads at the 
University. Two yeats rolled on and he was 
an A. M. completely metamorphosed in mind 
as wellasin person. On lis entrance among the 
fraternity he hung his head, looked sheepish 
when spoken to, and was clownish and awk- 
ward in all hismovements. For awhile he was 
scorned and neglected as an iota in the massof 
wild-brain collegians. His soul was yet un- 
fledged, and the trammels of ignorance and in- 
nocence Chained its flickering aspirations to 
their embryo slumber. But Ned Backward 
was no chicken. His intellectual faculties 
gradually developed themselves, and as his 
mind became enlightened, he scrutinized be- 
tween the fools and their niggardly principles 


nought to do with the grain but sell it for school-} ~=-@\ 

ing!” This kind of. prevarication would not) 
answer. Ned knew that his father was penuri-| 2392", 
ous, but loved his child even beyond his lucre:| = 


which surrounded him, loathing their grovel- 
ling souls as werthy emanations of the dust.— 
His progress through the classics was amazing. 
Gifted with a wonderfully retentive memory, and 
cut off ina manner from associating with the 
‘theirs of wealth,” Ned applied himself with 
untiring vigilance to his education, and made 
such advances as elevated him in mind above 
the majority of his competitors. This advan- 
tage was a great one, and he was soon hailed 
as an equal among the “ proudest of the scorn- 
ers,” and acknowledged as a superior by the 
unpretending. He mingled more with the 
world, soon losing his country character in 
that of a city buck; and his bashfulness in the 
effroutery of confidence, which is also a feature 
of refined life. He became a member of seve- 
ral spouting clubs, and was the leading voice in 
their debates. He even attempted a speech at 
a public meeting, and stumbled through a string 
of patriotic sentiments with eclat, Heacquired 
the name of a fellow of talent, and withit the 
confidence of se)f-sufficiency, necessary to sus- 
tain the character. In the midst of all these 
changes, Ned did not forget the belle of Lan- 
caster. He had learned during his city career 
that wealth is a thing of some importance, 
and he accordingly considered the obtainment 
of Ceclia’s heart as a high step in the ladder 
of his ambition. His father took sick and re- 
called him home. A short time afterwards 
he died, and on winding up his affairs, Ned's 
share of the property amounted to one thou- 
sand dollars. With this thousand dollars his 
fortune must be erected. He had seen Ceclia 
since his return and she was well pleased with 
the change in hischaracter. She had told him 
however that marriage was out of the question 
without her father’s eonsent, and that he must, 
play his cards accordingly. Old Mr. Rowe was 
something of a politician, and a strenuous ad- 
vocate for Shulwe. Ned cinvassed this cir- 
cumstance in his mind, hesitated a moment 
and made up his determination. Atthe next 
public meeting on the subject of polities, he 
attended, and made a flaming speech in sup-| 
port of a motion that was proposed by Mr. 
Rowe. The assembly of village politicians 
were electrified. Fox, Pitt, Canning, Webster, 
Randolph and Clay, sunk into insignificance. 
Ned saw the impression which his youthful ap- 
pearance and violent language had made, and 
followed the business up in earnest. Hisname 
was soon placed on the Assembly ticket, and 
he was elected over an opposing rival with con- 
siderable majority. Ceclia saw his advance- 
ment with silent pleasure. Ned attributed his 
rise and progress exclusively to the love with 
which she inspired him. ‘They were shortly 


after married-—and Ned is, perhaps at this mo- 
ment, speechifying in the House of Represen: 
ASMODEUS. 


talives. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1828: 


CONGRESS. 

TMuch debate has recently taken place in 
Congress on the subject of retrenchment. Mr. 
Randolph has given several elaborate speeches 
interspersed with quaint metaphors and ab- 
struse similies. He made several quotations 
from French authors, and appropriated them 
to his purposes with his usual tact and dis- 
crimination. He reprehended converting the 
house into an electioneering arena and also 
reprehended the negligence of the men in of- 
fice at the seat of government. Mr. Randolph’s 
observations throughout, were characterized 
with their usual extravaganc,e occasionally in- 


tervlended with emphatic aud forcible deduc- 
tions. Mr. Wright of Onio rose and regretted 
that it had become a fashion in the house for 
gentlemen to declare their desire to do the 
public business and go home. He concurred 
in that desire but was not willing to depart for 
his own domicil, until the affairs of the na. 
tion were attended to. He observed that half 
the session was elapsed, and the house done 
nothing but pass a bill appropriating money to 
pay themselves. We cannot discover much 
industry or attention inthis. Mr. McDuffie la- 
mented that any subject should be agitated in 
the house which could have any possible bear- 
ing on the great political question which was 
at present the theme of every torgue. He 
thought there had been no waste of public 
treasure under the present administration, but 
as regarded the salaries of public officers, there 
might be an economical alteration. It was not 
to be effected readily however. The whole sys- 
tem of expenditure must be reorganized. Mr. 
Randolph again rose and made some effective 
remarks. He advised more forethought in cre- 
ating ministers and sending them on missions 
than had hitherto been exercised. He said 
“should the Greeks throw off the empire of 
the Turk, we must have our Ammbassadors in 
the Aegean, at any rate there must be one at 
Hydra, and one in the Cyclades. ‘The disease 
instead of being Epidemic, will then be Spora- 
dic, as it now is.” He recommended to young 
members, to follow the advice given to a young 
physician, to throw in no medicine, but nothing 
more thane wise abstinence. 


In the House of Representatives, a meniber 
said he feared there was no danger, that we 
should have a Tariff forced «pon us during the 
present session. Mr, Wright was opposed to 
the insinuation conveyed by that remark. He 
observed that the Domestic Manufactures 
had faithfully and industriously devoted them- 
selves to the performance of their duty, and 
that the facts which the committee had collect- 
ed, would éxpedite the passage of a wise and 
judicious Tariff. 

The proceedings of Congress on Saturday, 
were in continuation of ghe former debate on 
Retenchment. Many very long speeches were 
made to little purpose. Among other amusing 
circumstanees, Mr. Wright, in alluding to Mr. 
Kremer, of this state observed “that when that 
gentleman rises on the floor, although his re- 
marks have not the charm of novetty to re- 
commend them, yet there is something in the 
matter and manner so infinitely farcical and 
amusing both to myself and the house, that | 
cannot find in my heart, to interpose any ob- 
stacles to these exhibitions.” 

Mr. Kremer, replied as follows: “I ought to 
thank the gentleman of Ohio for being so great- 
ly amused by me. I wish I could return the 
compliment by saying, that I was either amu- 
sed or instructed by him. But it is the re- 


?\ verse: for he never speaks, but he reminds me 
== | of an eld hen, who is eternally cackling, cack- 
:| ling, and never laysan egg. I have now done 


with the gentleman.” 


Sayings and Doings,—Mr. Sparnawk, of 
Congress, has presented that body a meinomial 
praying for redress of an insult received at the 
hands of Duff Green. The insult consisted in 
having his ears pulled and his nose tweaked 
by the latter gentleman. The cause for this 
liberty was briefly this. Mr. Sparhawk was sus- 
pected by Gen. Green, of having written & let- 
ter to a New York editor, in which a collusion 
between the Gen. and Mr. Randolph, relative 
to the latter gentleman’s speech, was convey- 
ed. When Gen. Green openly charged Mr. 
Sparhawk, with being the author of the letter, — 
he would give him no satisfaction, im conse- — 
quence of which Mr. Green forthwith proceed- 
ed to obtain immediate redress, in the manner 
above related. After some cursory remarks on 
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the subject, the memorial of Mr. Sparhawk, 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


A WANDERING VAGABOND. 

Some weeks since we had occasion to advert 
toa monster of ingratitude, who at that time 
was in this city endeavouring to deceive the 
credulous and impose upon the charitable.— 
Since that time we have frequently heard of 
this scoundrel: but as we felt confident that no 
man of principle would aid him in his attergpts 
to calumniate, we permitted the dog to how] 
furth bis curses unregarded and unavenged.— 
By some deep stratagem, however, we perceive 
that this monster of depravity ishand and glove 
with a mercurial editor, a man who is totally 
regardless of moral reputation, and whose au- 
dacity is only equalled by his crimes. These 
desperadoes in literature conjointly edit a 
’ weekly paper which dates its birth but a few 
months back, and if we were to judge of its-fu- 
ture life by the scurrility and defamation with 
which it is conducted, we should say that it has 
already lived the larger portion of its existence. 
Mr. Foulfiend, the wandering vagabond, and 
adjunct editor, is already notorious for the tur- 
pitude of his character and the profligacy of 
his vices; but for fear that he himself should 
mistake our allusion, or imagine that the veil of 
his hypocrisy has shrouded him from detection, 
we will merely describe a few of his persona! 
traits, that he may be enabled to recognize his 
own portrait. To a stature of the ordinary 
size, is prefixed a countenance that would serve 
as an admirable model for the demon of malev- 
olence. His eyes are flerce and deeply fixed in 
their scowling sockets, his lips are forever curl- 
ed with a malignant sneer, his complexion is 
livid and ghastly, and the whole expression of 
his features are admirably adapted as the in- 
dex of a corrupted heart. Le wears green 
spectacles, and his graceful person is generally 
enveloped ina blue camblet cloak with a red 
velvet collar. This part of the description is 
unnecessary, however, as no person of the 
slightest penetration could look for an instant 
on his countenance without detecting the vil. 
jain. In future his calumnies as well as those 
of his coadjutor will be totally disredarded, for 
we consider the imbecility of his mind and the 
impotence of his power, entitled alike to deri- 
sion and contempt: We have only wasted a 
moment’s attention npon him to let him know 


his cloven foot has again bet is ma. | 
|cipally transacted above South street, the 


lignant disposition and abject insignificance. 
Our readers will please excuse this violent 
language. It is seldom we indulge in a strain 
so unbecoming to the philosophy of our nature, 
but it is also seldom that we are so unfortunate 
as to come in contact with a being so utterly 
despicable as the one alluded to above. 


INFANTICIDE, 

It would seem almost impossible that a mo- 
ther could deliberately murder her own off- 
spring. The tenderness of woman’s nature, 
and those inseparable ties which have ever 
been her proudest and most unimpeachable 
characteristics, continue to render such a cir- 
cumstance improbable, but when it actually 
takes place, rare and.ignominious. A case of 
this kind has: recently been tried before the 
Boston Supreme Court. The prisoner was na- 
med Olive Freeman, a woman about thirty 
years of age, Unprepossessing in appearance, 
ignorant and imbecile in intellect She had 
formerly been married, and had four children, 
to whom she had ever been a kind mother. It 

_ appeared on examination that this unfortunate 
wretch had attempted the life of her child in 
several ways, by strangling, suffocation, and 

_ inflicting a mortal wound on its neck with a 

The council in her behalf, ‘plead her cause 
with eloquence and fervour, and placed the 


poverty stricken condition in life. Though 
unknown to the world, and hiding in the secret 
depravity of his own designs, the fiend who 
has sacrificed the happiness of this unfortunate 
woman, to his own base purposes, must here- 
after wander through the world with a tortu- 
red and cankering conscience. The court 
after much deliberation sentenced the prisoner 
to three days solitary confinement, and two 
years imprisonment in the house of correc.ion. 


THE MEMORIAL. 

We have loooked over the pages of this beau- 
tiful little volume and find much in them to 
admire. Some of our best writers are among 
the contributors, and the mechanical depart- 
ment of the work is exceedingly creditable. 
We have already given our readers a speci- 
men of the prose matter,in The Effect of a 
Single Folly, by Miss Bogart. That being one 
of the prize articles it is of course a flattering 
sample of the volume’s contents. The proof 
reader has not been so nice as he should have 
been,which deteriorates in many instances from 
the sense of the contributions. 


Biography.—Our readers will perceive that 
in to-day’s paper we have commenced pub- 
lishing the biographies of American men of 
Letters, at present existing, and in the zenith 
of their reputation. Many of these sketches 
are necessarily possessed of few incidents, 
and from their brevity do not particularize 
such trivial eventg ‘as generally form the great 
burthen of biographical writing. Such as they 
are however, they will doubtless be read with 
satisfaction, as embracing a species of enter- 
tainment, that it should be the pride of every 
American to applaud and encourage. 


The Southwark Canal.—We have heard ma- 
ny anxious opinions expressed as to the result 
of the legislative debates respecting the pro- 
jected canal, between the Delaware and 
Schuylkill, immediately below this city. That 
such a communication would be every way 
beneficial to the interests of the landholders in 
that part of Philadelphia cannot be a matter 
of question. And as regards the general uti- 
lity of the project, we have heard very few 
express a doubt. Indeed it can scarcely be 
otherwise than serviceable. ‘There is no out- 
let for businessin the southern part of South- 
wark, and the commercial affairs being prin- 


shipping is completely stagnated below that 
section of the county. If a canal were cut 
between the two rivers, it would soon become 
importantly serviceable to the interests of the 
general community. The Southwark Bank is 
abundantly flourishing, and this fact proves 
that the neighbourhood with proper outlets 
for commerce, might be advantageously im- 
proved. 


Notices. 


The Manuscript.—We have been politely 
favoured with the last number of this highly 
interesting and valuable periodical. It is 
published by Messrs. Carvill and Bass of New 
York, six numbers per annum for four dollars. 
Its contents are exclusively original, and of 
such a nature as cannot fail to impart instruc- 
tion as well as amusenient. The number be- 
fore us comprises five articles. The Illus- 
trious Dead; The Indians Cave; The Legend 
of Schooley Mountain; General Washington's 
Escape and American Literature. Hereafter 
we shall avail ourselves of one of these which 
is best calculated for our pages. 

The American Journal of Education.--We 
have more than once adverted in terms of com- 
mendation to this work. The January num- 
ber has just reached us, printed in a superior 
manner, and attired with instructive intelli- 
gence. The chief object of this journal is to 


plea of her exeulpation on her unfortunate and 


furnish information on the subject of educa- | 


tion, and to communicate intelligence on the 
progress of instruction, in public and private 
seminaries, American or Foreign. Hitherto 
the patronage which has been extended to- 
wards it, has not been commensurate with its 
merits, but we hope from the renewed exer- 
tions of the editor that this will be obviated 
before the conclusion of the present volume.-- 
An original edition of Shakspeare is about to 
be published by Mr. Hackett, the commedian 
of New York. 


THEATRICAL. 

Miss Kelly commenced an engagement at 
our theatre on Saturday evening last, as Vio- 
lante in The Wonder. She was enthusias- 
tically greeted by a full house, and went 
through the part with her accustomed excel- 
lence and spirit. Mr. Wood as Don Felix, de- 
serves great praise. On Monday evenivg Miss 
Kelly sustained the part of Beatrice, in Much 
Ado about Nothing. The house was not fash- 
ionabie, but extremely well filled. Mr. South- 
well, who was advertised to have played Clau- 
dio, was prevented therefrom by indisposion.— 
Mr. Drummond was the best snbstitute that 
could be found. Miss Kelly as Beatrice, which 
is generally understood to be one of her best 
chariuecters, excited the admiration of the au- 
dience. ‘The independent tone of feeling and 
volatile giddiness of disposition so intimately 
blended with the character, were finely pour- 
trayed in its personation, ‘The scene with Ben- 
edick, in which she endeavours to win him to 
avenge her cousin, was exquisitely effective.— 
Mr. Wood as Benedick, was excellent. This 
gentleman appeared to put his talents to the 
test, and he certainly cannot be otherwise than 
flattered by their advantageous exhibition.— 
Jefferson’s Dogberry was full of humour. Seve- 
ral of the other performers were imperfect in 
their parts. 

Last evening Mr. Burroughs commenced an 
engagement as Young Mirabel, in The Incon- 
stant. It is a character in which he excels.— 
Miss Kelly appears again this evening as Mrs. 

akiy. 

One of the New York papers says, “* We be- 
lieve it is now pretty generally conceded that 
New York cannot adequately support four the- 
atres. Three may live, but two are amply suf- 
ficient for dramatic purposes.’? From this it 
would seem that the lethargy which has stolen 
over our theatrical people, has also affected our 
brethren in the neighbourhood of the Hudson. 
If the rumours which the newspapers set afloat 
are correet, we shall have three theatres open 
in this city before the revolution of another 
year. To the stockholders of these anticipated 
establishments, we would say ‘ experience 
teaches wisdom,” and if in scorn of the New- 
York example, they still persist in the mad spi- 
rit of enterprize, let the consequences be among 
their own purses. | 

Webers Der Freyschutz, continues to be 
played at the Park. It is extolled to the 
skies in the New York prints, and contrasted 
for the wonders of its exhibition to Cookes la- 
go, and Kean’s Othello, Mrs, Knight, Mr. 
Pearman, and Mr. Horn, are the principal vo- 
calists engaged in the piece, 

Miss George, is fulfilling an engagement at 
the Tremont Theatre, Boston. 

Mr. Jenks, of the Buston Bulletin, very justly 
recommends expunging the indelicate expres- 


‘sions aud allusions froin Shakspeare’s and 


other popular dramas. 
Mr. Forrest has been ‘playing Macbeth at 
the Bowery, with success. 


SUMMARY. 

The funeral of the Rev. Joseph Eastburn, 
was attended on Saturday by an exceedingly 
numerous concourse of citizens of every age 
and profession. 

The coinage at the National Mint during 
the past year amounts to more than three 
millions of dollars, and consists of nine mil- 
lions of pieces of coin. The whole coinage 
since the establishment of the mint amounts 
to nearly thirty and a half millions of dollars 
consisting of more than one hundred an 
three millions of pieces of coin. The coinage 
of the last year exceeds, by nearly a million 
of dollars, that of any year preceding. 

Suicide.—A young lady, near Macon, Geo. 
drowned herself a-short time since. Her af- 
fections had been won by a perfidious lover, 
who deserted her. 


The Governor of Pennsylvania has issyed 


a proclamation, offering a reward of one hun- 


A destructive fire occurred at Wilmington, 
N.,C. on the 29th ylt: The damage is esti- 
mated at $100,000. 


Mr. Conway, the actor, jumped from the 
ship Niagara, in her passage from New York 
to Savannah, and was drowned. This gen- 
tleman had been studying for the ministry, and 
was shortly to have been ordained. 


Miller, who was sentenced to be executed 
on Saturday, the 26th ult: at New York, was 
respited until the 16th of February. 


Duel.—On Tuesday last, Messrs. Thomas 
E. Burnside and George Crawford, both of 
Columbia county, met west of the Chattahoo- 
chen, and exchanged two shots without effect. 
On the third fire, Mr. Burnside received in the 
right side his antagonist’s ball. He fell and 
instantly expired. The dispute it is under- 
stood, originated about some publications 
which appeared last year, concerning Mr. 
Burnside and Mr. Orawford’s father, old Pe- 
ter Crawford.—Mill. Statesman. 


In the senate, on Friday, the bill for the re- 
lief of Susan Decatur was read, and the blank 
filled with $100,000. The senate resumed the 
consideration of the bill providing for certain 
surviving officers of the revolutionary army. 
The discussion occupied several hours, but 
no question was taken. 


A new plot against the government of Hay- 
ti has been recently discovered and defeated 
in that island. 


There was to bea masquerade ball in 
Charleston, S. C. onthe 29th ult. , 

Alabama,--Since the late fire in Mobile, 
ninety three houses have been built, and fif- 
teen are now going up. 

A new insolvent law has been passed by the 
legislature of Rhode-Island. All cases are 
referred to the Supreme Court, which is to 
decide upon them. Any person, after three 
years residence in Rhode-Island may have 
the benefit of the act. 

The Commissioners for the adjustment of 
claims under the first article of the Treaty of 
Ghent, adjourned at Washington on the 18th 
inst. to meet again on the first of March 
next. 

Swindling.--A fellow in New-York perso- 
nating the man of fashion, procured a suit of 
clothes to be sent to his lodgings, after bank 
hours, for which he gave a check, on one of 
the city banks, which when presented the next 
day, proved to be worthless, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Henriqueta, is ever welcome. 

Adelbert, shall receive attention in our next. 

“The Understanding,” a well written Essay, 
bv Ala, is thankfully acknowledged. 

* « The Indian Sacrifice,” a poem, we are sor- 
ry to say, is too lengthy for our columns. 

The Excursion,” a tale by S, G. shall 
be attended to without delay. A number of 
articles previously received, however, will pre- 
vent its appearance for a fortnight. 

“A Fragment,” by Vaughan, shall receive 
that notice which it deserves. 

« An Essay on Light,” is rather too diffuse 
to suit the contracted limits of our pages. Bre- 
vity is ever a recommendation with us. , 

“Rosemary,” “Janus,” H. H.” and 
several other favours shall be attended to as 
soon as we can afford them space. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 23d ult. by Joseph Watson, Esq. 
Mayor, George Lloyd, of this city, to Miss Ra- 
chel G, Hunt, of Kingsessing, Philadelphia 
county. 

On the 31st u.t. by the Rev. Mr. Jacob ©. 
Sears, Mr. Wm. B. Severance, to Miss jane 
Pishy, all of this city. 

On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Potts, Mr. 
Wm. Penrose, to Miss Almend Dick, both of 
this city. 


DEATHS. 

On the 31st ult. in the 94th year of her age, 
Mrs. Mary Sheaff, consort of Philip Sheaff, 
Sen. esq. of Haverford Delaware 
county. 

On the 3d inst. Emily, daughter of Eliza 
Regnaud, aged 12 years. 

On the Ist inst: of the consumption, Mrs. 
Ann, wife of John Streiper, and @aughter of 
John F. Warner, Esq. in the 2istSear of her 


e. 
eon the 3d inst. Mrs. Sarah Read, aged 74 


years. 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE, 


‘* Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics approach not—friends we need not fear.” 


(F or the Philadelphia Album. | 
A SKETCH OF CHARACTER, 

Miss Prudence Bland had reached the age of thirty 
five, without having taken upon herself the cares 
and troubles of a matrimonial connexion, though, it 
must be confessed, she sometimes threw out hints, 
that would Jead one to believe that many a sighing 
swain had lamented her inexorable resolution of ne- 
ver resigning her liberty: be that as it may, it is cer- 
tain Miss Prudence continued in a state of single 
blessedness, and having no cares and troubles of her 
own, consequently she had much time to bestow on 
her less fortunate acquaintances, and with praise- 
worthy generosity undertook to regulate their affairs 
with as much zeal and devotedness as if they had 
been herown. Indeed I have known many a wor- 
thy,matron burthened with the care of a husband, 
and numerous household, who had not half so much 
business on her hands as Miss‘Prudence, who was so 
happily free from both thesc evils: yet, notwichstand- 
ing her unwearied cares and anxieties respecting her 
neighbours, the kind lady had leisure for friendly con- 
versation, and by dint of persevering industry and 
skillful management, contrived to be always acquaint- 
ed with every thing that was passing around her, and 
geuerously communicated to her less fortunate friends, 
with all the happy art of embellishment, the numer- 
ous anecdotes which her assiduity enabled her to col- 
lect. Miss Prudence had days set apart from her 
more important avocations, in which she used to visit 
her intimate friends and regale them with the disco- 
veries she had made since their last interview: She 
was sure to be informed of every matrimonial con- 
hexion about to be formed by any of her associates, 
before the parties themselves were well aware of it: 
It is true, her information sometimes turned out to 
be incorrect, but in such cases the good lady always 
threw the blame on the fickleness of the supposed 
candidates, or to some other cause, not more singu- 
lar. Indeed, though an enemy to matrimony in her 
own Case, it is surprising how much her thoughts 
were occupied by such affairs. If a gentleman was 
observed to show any friendly and common attention 
to a lady in company, Miss Prudence always set 
them. down as Jovers, in her own mind, and conse- 
quently reported them as such, when she made her 
round of visits. Those were delightful visits to the 
ainiable spinstress; all the stores of her mind were 
thrown open, all her sagacious remarks dilated on, 
the schemes of one friend were exposed, the mistakes 
of another expatiated on, the difficulties of an inti- 
mate associate were made the theme of speculation, 
and all their hidden faults brought to light; for, fault- 
less herself. how could it be expected that Miss Pru- 
dence could condescend Lo feel charity for the follies 
of others?—being constantly occupied, this exemplary 
body was exempt from the ennui which is ever the 
attendant of idleness, and the self-satisfaction she ex- 
perienced, preserved her from those little irregulari- 
ties of temper which sometimes ruffle the serenity of 
less perfect beings: and it is not to be wondered at, 
that Miss Prudence was much.surprised to find that 
many. of her acquaintances began to shun her socie- 
ty; this was particularly strange, as those were the 
very persons for whom the active benevolence of her 
disposition had been most exerted.— While Miss Pru- 
ys wondering at the ingratitude of those for 
shad felt so great an interest, chance brought 
her acquainted with a female who was totally un- 


ject of her attachment. 


|jconcealment. For this female the worthy lady pro- 


fessed the greatest friendship, and consequently in- 
terested herself in all that concerned her. A love.se- 
cret was soon discovered. ‘ The lady was in love,” 
as Miss Prudence affirmed, and “ she knew the ob- 
So improper, so strange; 
there certainly was an attachment on the part of the 
lady;” but was it returned? this Miss Prudence un- 
dertook to discover: and having, as she thought, as- 
certained the truth, she set herself about preventing 
so improper a connexion.—She told, as a great se- 
cret, to some half a dozen of her friends, the foolish 
part Miss soand so, wasacting. The story soon got 
wind, its source was discovered, and once more the 
amiable Miss Prudence Bland was doomed to expe- 
rience ingratitude. She found herself totally shun- 
ned by one of the parties, and distrusted by the other! 
what could she do in such a case? she could only re- 
port, and this she did, but her friends seemed to have 
grown strangely incredulous, some of them even ven- 
tured to doubt the accuracy of her statement. Miss 
Prudence Bland is not an imaginary character, there 
are many such—would they were better employed. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


THOUGHTS. 


«*Tis our parts as christians to forget the wrongs we feal, 
To pardon trespassses—our very foes Ps 
'To love and cherish—to do good to all— tls 

Live peaceably—and be in all our acts 

Wise as the serpent, harmless as the dove!” 


Though not materially of an irritable temper, [ have 
been at times ruffled, by the petty malice, and con- 
temptible insolence of those around me! ‘There are 
very many inthe world who have not courage, or ra- 
ther effrontry enough to speak openly to the object 
of their displeasure; but like a viper they will pre- 
tend friendship until by twining themselves into your 
bosom they can aim a severe blow; or like beasts of 
prey who are not powerful enough alone to destroy 
their victim, but creep along silently in its path until 
a stronger than they makesvan attack and then rush 
howling from their covert with all the bravery of a 
lion! To a generous, candid mind, these are the most 
fearful enemies—like the volcano, or the sand storm 
in the desert, they come upon him unawares, at the 
moment when he is least prepared either to resist the 
ruin, or to bear the disappointment. The loss of a 
friend by death;—sickness, or misfortune, may be 
alleviated by time and reflection;—but deceitfulness, 
whare we fully confided—treachery, where one mer- 
ited and expected gratitude and love, is by these pre- 
tended comforters, rendered still more poignant. 

Yet when we look ahead into the “ wide circle of 
human society,” and observe the circumstances at- 
tending the entrance of each individual upon the 
stage of active life, the prejudices imbibed from habit 
and education, the various scenes through which they 
have passed from childhood to maturity, the wide dif- 
ference in tempers, dispositions and understandings, 
it is no longer a marvellous thing, that there exists 
such a diversity of sentiment amongst men? That 
what one man thinks it right for him to do—another 
would consider an actual sin! Observation, reflec- 
tion and experience, therefore, have taught me, that 
it is utterly impossible for mortals to judge with ac- 
curacy of the motives which prompt the actions of 
their neighbours, or of the light in which they appear 
to the eye of Omniscience. God alone can judge 
righteous judgment: Then unto Him let us yield our 
cause,—and if we are to be punished for our iniqui- 
ties according to the measure of our wisdom, many, 


guarded, because unconscious of aught that required \ 


who to us appear “desperately wicked,” may, in the 


| day of judgment, meet with more mercy than noto- 


rious sinners. 

When I am disposed to anger by the malice or in- 
sults of others, I first take into consideration whether 
it was but the passing joke or wit of the moment, for- 
gotten almost as soon as uttered, (and some people 
never consider the pain they occasion if they display 
their wit,) or a premeditated, intentional injury: In 
the next place I consider the character and under- 
standing of the offender; for some err through igno- 
runce, and others are scarcely worth notice! not that 
[ despise a fellow being for his poverty or misfor- 
tunes—I value the mind; and estimate the sterling 
weight of character by principles and actions only!— 
‘“* Merit makes the man;” although this I know, at 
the present day, is a very unfashionable way of think- 
ing, and according to these things I regulate the 
quality of offence. “To erris human:” all are liable 
to it, and for this cause we should exercise charity 
one towards another, considering that we are fellow 
travellers to one resting place—the quiet grave; 
where prince and peasant, rich and poor, wise and ig- 
norant, will be equalized—** God also is no respecter 
of persons!” 

We have a glorious and beautiful example in the 
life our blessed Redeemer: he was reproached, and 
reviled, but answered not again! and in the last ago- 
nies of expiring nature, exclaimed—* Father forgive 
them, for they know not what they do!”—and let this 
be our consolation that there is a place of refuge 
for the pilgrims of Time, “ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 


MARTHA. 


A FRAGMENT. 
BY MADAME DE STAEL. 

I laugh heartily at times when some poor young 
fellow says to me, with impatient naivete,—* These 
fine saloons fatigue—the solemn mannerism of these 
women displeases, the frivolous pretension of these 
young people disgusts me. Look out from this 
place where we are shut up, upon that fine sky— 
that delicious air. Ah, why am I not abroad in the 
fields! Why may I not fly to the beloved haunts of 
my childhood, the woods, thestreams, the blossoming 
orchards! There, at least, I might mix with simple 
and honest men; there finda sensible and faithful 
friend; or there meet some woman at once modest 
and gentle, to become the partner of my life, the con- 
fidant of my heart, and whom I could, without fear 
of ridicule, doat on even to madness.” 

My poor friend, what are you talking about? It is 
indeed easy to see you are fresh from the provinces, 
or from college. I must warn you that all this ru- 
rality of yours is no longer the fashion here, and 
that such fancies will do you serious mischief through 
life. Let us talk all this over seriously. 

I have no wish to ridicule the language of virtue 
and sensibility. Notions like these form, in general, 
a part of the system of education, and yours-is scarce- 
ly completed. But though I sincerely respect these 
sentiments, yet they appear to me, when one has 
fairly entered the word, like money which one keeps 
at a banker’s—it is not required to be all carried 
about with one. WhenI am in want of sentiment, 
I can find it in romances; passion, in tragedies; 
science, in dictionaries. Is not my lawyer always at 
hand to arrange my business; my physician, to take 
care of my health; books, to furnish me with ideas. 
Reflection and knowledge dre equally useless for.a 
man of the world. Besides this, the very formali-? 
ties which you cry out against, are, as every one ac- 
knewledges, but mere illusions. One man asks after 
your health, about which he is not at all interested: 
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another tells you he is your humble servant, although 
he is nothing of the kind. The first would flatter 
your self-love, the second your vanity. You trifle 
with them in the same way, and neither deceives 
the other. What a delightful world it is, were 
every thing is. artificial! ‘Pray look at that little 
girl of ten years old, playing with her doll, which is 
to her a husband: at fifteen, her husband will be 
like a doll. On that green table are some paper 
puppets, which are called kings and queens—It 
sometimes happens that a king or a queen is led 
away by apaltry ace or insignificant trump, which is 
amusing enough. But every thing in life is a game. 
_ At the Theatre, they play at “* Kings and People”; 
in society, they play at ‘“‘ Fortune” with cards: they 
play at ‘* Friendship” under the semblance of polite- 
ness: at “* Love’ under the name of gallantry: they 
laugh, in order to look gay: they speak rapidly and 
Joudly to appear impassioned. The infant beats his 
drum, to mimick the soldier; little girls strut about, 
to be thought like women; children play, to resemble 
men; and men trifle in their turns, to resembles chil- 
dren. The very things that you cavil at, in these 
pastimes of life, are its deligths! what you censure in 
these youths is gracefulness itself. Now, all this is 
a most essential part of style and fashion: and fash- 
ion is to manners, what good taste is to the produc- 
‘tions of intellect. It is the good sense of trifiing— 
the delicate feelings of the slightest shades in the 
vapoury proprieties of social life. Splendid subver- 
sion! which can make littleness so great, and great- 
ness so little! Delicious round of interesting deceits 
and ingenious delusions! Are not such enchanting 
falsehoods sweeter than truth? Is not magick like 
this worth more, much more than nature! 


The Sirocco of The Levant:—The depressing ef- 
fects of the Sirocco of the Levant can only be concei- 
ved by those who have suffered from them; the 
unwonted dullness with which it overcasts even the 
most active mind;the deepdrawn sighs it will elicit; 
and ifthere be one melancholy feeling which presses 
on the heart more heavily than another, the ample 
developement which it enjoys during the prevalence 
of this enervating breeze. It seldom, however, blows 
with force; it is rather an exhalation than a wind. 
It scarcely moves the leaves around the traveller, but 
it sinks heavily in his heart. A stranger is at first 
unaware of the cause of the mental misery he-en- 
dures; his temper sours as his spirits sink; every per- 
son, and every circumstance annoys him; it affects 
even his dreams, and sleep itself is not a refuge from 
querulous peevishness; every motion is an irritating 
exertion, and he trndges along in discontent and 
unhappiness, sighing and thinking of home, and at- 
tempting to philosophize on the arrant folly that could 
induce him to leave England for an hour, to come 
to such a dismal, miserable, uninteresting banish- 
ment as the Levant. 

[For the Philadelphia Album.] 

On the Importance of the Cultivation of the Moral and 
Intellectual Powers of the Female Sex... 
[Continued ] 

But it is not merely in lightening the shades of 
human misery that woman should exert an influence. 
She might do much in blotting out the féatures of 
vice from the face at least of polished society. Were 
she to arise in the dignity and loveliness of a charac- 
ter, that combines the attractiveness of feminine 
grace and purity, with the power of a strong and 
enlightened understanding, vice would recoil at her 
‘ approach, and would shrink abashed, where now it 


stands in proud complacency. Whatever may be} 


sex, by strength of intellect, and extent of knowledge 
in a woman, there can be no question that its true 
tendency is, to give dignity and authority to the cha- 
racter. And we are not contending for a course of 
mental discipline and acquirement, so directed as to 
take away any thing from the appropriateness of the 
female character; but only, while its features retain 
all their softness and grace, to give them more.com- 
pleteness, symmetry and power. Why should the 
chieftain’s wreath, and the conqueror’s renown, be 
commended to the smile of woman, and the enjoy- 
ment of them increased by her participation, and not 
the far nobler achievement of intellectual power? 
She need not with the intrepidity of man, seale the 
rugged heights of science, and there erect trophies 
of her intellectual prowess, but she may investigate 
his path sufficiently to understand and applaud the 
victories he gains. 

Aside from the powerful influence slie is to exert 
in the immediate relations of life, in relieving sorrow, 
in frowning on vice, and in alluring man to the high 
destinies of his nature, there is another reason why 
woman should cultivate her moral and intellectual 
powers. Her own enjoyment is deeply concerned 
in it. For, if her taste be rightly directed, she, as 
well as man, 

« Loves knowledgg, and the beams of truth, 
More welcome meet her unJerstanding eye, 


Than all the blandishments of sound her ear, 
Than all of taste her tongue.” » 


Much might be said on this point. There is no- 
thing inherent in the female mind which occasions 
the general existence of the fact, that vain, and tri- 
fling objects satisfy and engross it. It is owing to 
education, to the general tenour of the principles and 
views, which by fictitious circumstances, the female 
sex has been led to adopt. Let the impression be 
woven in a woman’s mind, so as to. grow with her 
growth, and strengthen with her strength, that she 
is to be useful; that the main design of her education 
is to fit her for fulfilling the duties of life; that to 
please is a subordinate object; that though the taste- 
ful decoration of her person, is not to be neglected, it 
is only one concomitant ofa polished mind; that what- 
ever acquirements she makes are not to be hung out 
as a blazoned banner; but to become incorporated in 
tne character, so as to form it to greater strength 
and efliciency—let this be the process of a woman’s 
education, and how differently should we see her 
leisure hours employed, how different a stand should 
we see her assuming in society; and how different, 
how far different an influence would be feit in the re- 
lations she sustains in life. A woman under the in- 
fluence of such views will have no occasion to depend 
for the amount of her happiness on the excitements 
of novelfy, on the vagaries of fiction, or on the glitter 
of parade. The luxury of high thoughts and refined 
feeling, and of participating these enjoyments with 
those,who.can meet her on the same ground; the 
satisfactory consciousness of fulfilling her duties, or, 
rather, of constantly endeavouring to do so, will be 
enjoyment enough for her. Whatever way she turns, 
there will be a roseate path beyond, extending far- 
ther than her eye cawreach. There will be nothing 
of the fatigue of seeking after pleasure, it will spring 
spontaneously. Her enjoyments will be entered into 
as duties, and her duties will be found’ to be enjoy- 
ments. 
But there is aeother argument, a conclusive one, 
for the cultivation of the moral and intellectual pow- 
ersof woman. She has a right to it. It isa prero- 
gative stamped with the seal of Him who has created 


her with powers capable of improvement, and placed 


her in circumstances not necesearily precluding their 
full cultivation. She is linked to creation—an intel- 
ligent being; and as such, she has a right to be able 
to hold communion with the works of her Father's 
hand, that she may adore him with increased fervour 
and delight, for the indications she there perceives 
of his wisdom and goodness. The elevation of mera! 
sentiment, which in every mind, not strangely per- 
verted, will be produced by an intimate acquaintance 
with the wonders of nature, both in the constitution 
of the human mind, and in her physical works and 
operations, is a part of the benison heaven has de- 
signed for woman; and it has made the design obvi- 
ous, by endowing her with skill to investigate, and 
moral sense to estimate these wonders. 

[Conclusion next week. } 


A GEORGIAN WEDDING. 
‘Although the Georgian weddings are simi.ar to 
the Russian, as far as regards religious ceremony, 
they differ in other respects, particularly among the 
nobility. The marriages in this case ere always con- 
tracted with a view to family interests, and very 
rarely throughlove and esteem. It was formerly the 
custom for the parents to betroth their children from 
the cradle, and their union often took place ai so ear- 
ly an age, that the united years of the bride and 
bridegroom did‘izot amount to twenty-four. It is by 
this means that the unhappy parents eluded the tn- 
‘bute both of girls and boys whom the Czars of Geor- 
gia werepbliged to send to the Mahometans when 
they were tributary tothezn. Another indispensible 
part of the etiquette was, that the betrothed persons 


|should not have previously, seen each other, a custom 


which, since their intercourse withthe Russians is 
not so much adhered to. The ceremony to which | 
alluded above, however, remains unchanged, such be- 
ing the attachment of these people to their ancient 
customs. 

“The bride proceeds to the church covered with a 
thick veil, in which there are two holes for the eyes, 
and the bridegroom leads her by the hand to the altar 
with the anxiety natural to one who has not the re- 
motest idea of the physical or moral qualities of his 
bride. When the religious ceremony is concluded, 
they are conducted to the house of the girl's parents 
amidst the firing of musquetry, where the couple are 
placed in the middle ofa saloon, the bride sti!) cover- 
ed with her veil, and all their friends sit round them, 
for several hours remaining in the same. attitude, 
without uttering a single word, or taking any refresh- 
ment:—while the bride and bridegroom, by their im- 
mobility, appear more like two figures on an altar 
than two human beings, the latter, probably praying 
Heaven for a favourable denouement of this matri- 
monial drama. After this long penance, the brides- 
maid lifts up the veilof the bride. It may be easily 
conceived the different impressions which this act 
must produce in the bridegroom, who, however, folds 
his wife in his arms, of course more than once, if his 
prayer has been listened to; and thus love often be- 
gins where etiquette ends.” 


> 


AFFLICTED LOVE. | 

| A disappointment in Love—is harder to get over 
than any other;—the passion itself so, softens and 
subdues the heart that it disables it from struggling, 
or bearing up against the woes and distresses which 
befal it. The mind meets with other misfortunes, 111 
her whole strength; she stands collected within her- 
self, and sustains the shock with all the force which 
is natural to her;—but a heart in love, that has its 
foundations sapped, immediately sinks under the 


weight of such accidents, as are disagreeable to its 
favorite passion. its 
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{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


THE FALL OF BABYLON. 
Midnight was sleeping upon Babylon, 
Its stars were hung in all their glorious brightness 
Along the sapphire bosom of the sky, 
The breath of music in the citron groves 
Had ceased;-the.blushing flowery wreatlies, 
The mimic sturs that sparkled in their green, 
Were gone;—and solitude was sleeping there. 
The voice of the loud reveller, and the step 
Of hasty multitudes, no more resounded 
Along the empty streets;—all, all was silence. 
Belshazzar lay beneath the canopy 
Of glittering gold, and vainly courted sleep. 
That night the cup had flowed, the lute-tiad rung 
Its silver tones along the kingly hall; — 
But now, alone, upon the couch reclin’d, 
Fanned by the musk-wind’s soft delicious breath, 
Surrounded by the splendours ofthe east, @ 
Pomp and magnificence,—the voice of conscience 
Sounded its noisless thunders in his ear. 
T e God profaned,—his altars laid in dust, 
And idols reared, these spread before his view. 


He rose, and looked out from the curtain’d casement. 


It was a lovely night;—the glorious sky, 
Shone in its beautiful, and cloudless blue. 
The morn was smiling in her clear, unhallowed 
J.oveliness;—the hum of music blending 

Soft with the breathing silence, floated round. - 
The grape leaf turned its verdant green, and hung 
Its purple clusters o’er his head;—the zephyr 
Rifling the rose, and fragrant cinnamon, 

Played on his brow with soft and dewy pinion. 
Within his blooming home the bulbul* sang, 

Its clear sweet notes in mournful melody. 

He saw the silver moonlight trembling on 

The Euphrates’ mirror, and the branching palm 
And myrtle, thato’er hung its sparkling waters. 
The solitude, the heavenly beauty of 

The scene, spread in his héart a glow of joy. 

For e’en the wicked cou! not view its brightness, 
Without a throb of pure unmixed delight. 

Hark! a sound rings along the startled air, 

Is it the rustling of the summer breeze? 

Kissing the branches, and the Euphrates’ billow? 
The sound comes louder still;~-Belshazzar! ’tis 
The voice of thy destruction;—’tis the herald 

Of thy doom; proud tyrant! now, e’en now, 

He comes, the invader with his spear of fire, 

The spoil of nations on his trophied car; 

He comes with vengeance on his sweeping wing;— 
The war cry rings along the sleeping city, 

The sword is gleaming in the palace walls, 

The Persian banner floats above the towers, 

And Babylon is fallen. 


* Nightingale. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
CARAVAN SONG. 


"Haste camels of Araby, for ye bear, 


Pearls that are precious—gems that are rare, 
Pearls that were brought from under the waves 
Where the spirits dwell in their coral caves,— 
And gems from the brightest of those that shine 
In the hidden cells of the dreary mine, 
Ye are bound to the realms of the Alhambra, 
Camels of Araby haste away. 


Haste—ere the bridal rites are done, 
For the lover hath woo'd and the maid is won. 


FLORIAN, 


But how can she meet her lover’s eye, 

Ere her fingers are stain’d with the Henna* dye— 
And berftresses perfum’d with the musk and cloves, 
That ye bring from Khoten’s fragrant groves. 

The maid with the hazle eye chides your delay; 
Camels of Araby haste away. ' 


Haste—for ye now are fresh and cool, 
Ye have lav’d your sides and drank at the pool, 
And many a track o’er the burning plain, 

- Your feet must trace ere ye drink again. 
O’er dreary wastes where no waters flow; 
Where the stinted shrubs of the desert grdw, 
For many a league ye will have to stray; 
Camels of Araby haste away. — 


Haste—ere we hear the spirit of death, 

That rides unseen on the Simoon’s breath; 
They say its voice is the sullen sigh, 

Of that moaning wind when sweeping by. 
And its tones are sad and sweet, but wo 

To those who hear that music low; 

They must droop and die with the fading day. 
Camels of Araby haste away. 


Haste—-ere the midnight dew is gone, 

Ere the east is bright with the blush of morn, 
For when the vernal sun is high, 

Ye will pant beneath a scorching sky; 

And where will ye rest? not in the glade; 
Not in the branching palm-trees shade! 

On the burning sand your limbs ye must lay, 
Camels of Araby haste away. 


Haste—do ye see our minight fire, 

Its flickering blaze is about to expire. 

’Tis gone—and the desert’s beasts are near, 

Their roar and their hungry growl I hear; 

And nearer they prowl as they hear my call, 

They are pressing close to the tented wall. 

Their eye balls glance as they crowd for their prey, 
Camels of Araby haste away. 


Haste--do ye see yon sand high wreath’d, 

On its crest the spirit of storms hath breath’d, 

And the billows dark of the rolling sea 

Heave not so wild and fearfully; 

But that moving crest will reflect afar, 

The silver light of the polar star; 

And we'll shun its track by that waning ray, 

Camels of Araby haste away. — 
HARP OF THE ISLE. 


* While some bring | eaves of Henna to imbue 
The fingers’ ends witha bright roseate hue.—Lalla Rookh. 


THE BEE. 
‘« Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” — 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 
_From all we encounter some good to elicit, 

As bees gathersweetsfrom the meanest of flowers 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Some years ago, physiognomy was all the rage. La- 
vater, an amiable and ingenious man, but not much of 
a®philosopher, wrote so prettily, and so enthusiastically 
on this subject, that all those who had no other means 
of killing time, set about studying the faces of their 
neighbours. All studies lead to vanity and *exation 
of spirit, and this perhaps most of all. It is exceeding- 
ly provoking to spin a fine theory in favour of a hand- 
some fellow traveller in a stage-coach, and to discover 
at your journey’s end, that he has picked your pocket, 
in despite of his open countenance, and against all rules 
of physiognomy, It is a shameful thing in him, for -it 
brings into discredit a very charming science. It re- 
minds one of the remonstrance of Doctor Sitgreaves, 
against Jack Lawton’s unscientific system of killing the 
English.. The most virtuous man(according to strict 
physiognomical rules) that we ever knew; was “little 
better than one of the wicked,” if doing all sorts of bad 
deeds constitutes a wicked man. This comes of gene- 
ralizing--of laying down certain Procrustian rules, and 
obliging everybody to conformtothem. ‘The excep- 
tions always outnumber the rule, Look at Murray’s 
Grammar for example. One rule hasa dozen excep- 
tions—another ten—another twenty——and so on—two or 
three lines of rule and a page or two of exceptions.— 
The knowing ones say that no two blades of grass can 


be found in the whole world that are perfectly similar; 


— 


having had something else to do than pick blades of 
grass all our life, we cannot vouch for this assertion,-- 
We believe it, however, as a matter of faith. 

There is a sort of physiognomy, not founded on cox- 
combical rules, and particular conformations, but upon 
instinct, which is true and unerring in its judgment.—- 
It is not to be gathered fiom books, nor from oracular 
lectures, butfrom nature. The infant, the dog and the 
cat, are adepts in this science, and man can be no 
more. We once had a friend, (alas! this tense of the 
past, with its sense of bereavement) whose irregularity 
and ugliness of features set physiognomy (we mean 
book physiognomy) at utter defiance. This man could 
not enter a crowded room where a child happened to 
be, without attracting the little urchin tohim; yet his 
every feature was irregular and anomalous, and his tout 
ensemble as ugly as sin. What was it? soul! the myste- . 
rious spirit, mantling over the face, and sheding moral 
beauty on physical deformity. Eventhe dogs would 
run after him in the street, wagging their segments of 
circles, and reminding the classical beholder of Actzon 
and his hounds, Grimalkin, too, that Rousseau amongst 
animals, ever suspicious and aistrustful, would come 
peering un to him, rubbing her electrical back against 
his boots. Yet, to discriminating man, he appeared 
ugly, repulsive and morose. He wasin truth all be- 
nignity, yet he was ashamed of his kind and gentle 
feelings: therefore he veiled them under a forbidding 
exterior, which his ugly face materially aided. But 
though he could deceive men, he could not hide his 
real disposition from children and dogs! A disciple of 
Lavater would swear, of course, that the man could not 


|| have deceived him. But he would have been obliged 


to place him on the list of exceptions; for to no one, 
feature would the rules of physiognomy apply. 

Yet physiognomy is not altogether a cheat, as we 
shall, in due time, endeavor to show, At. present 
enough. 


A PUN.—wnor 4 MIs8. 


Matilda, whose charms were beginning to fade, 

A testy old widower seem’d to upbraid ; 
With— pardon me, Sir—but I think to be plain, 
You'll not do amiss if you marry again.’ 
The gentleman shrugged up his shoulders and said 
In reply-—‘ achance if again I shall wed; 
But you need not take pains to conviuce me of this— 
If I mary again it will not be a mrss. 


Managing a Theatre.—The elder Colman said, in 
his pamphlet, witten concerning his quarrel with the 
late Messrs. Harris and Rutherford, * Managing a 
Theatre, is like stirring a fire, which every man 
thinks he can do better than another. Now, Jstira 
fire better than any man in England?” 


eap Year.—The following is extracted from an 
old volume printed in 1606, entitled “ Courtship, Love 
and Matrimonie.”— 

“ Albeit, it is now become a parte of the Common 
Lawe, in regard to the social relations of life, that 
as often as every bissextile year doth return, the 
laydes have the sole privilege, during the time it 
continueth, of making love unto the men, which they 
may doe either by wordes or lookes, as unto them it 
seemeth proper: and moreover, no man will be enti- 
tled to the benefit of Clergy who dothe refuse to 
accept the offers of a Jadye, or who dothe in any wise 
treat her proposal withe slight or contumely. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE RED ROSE. 


The rose that blooms in blushing crimson bright, 
As poet's legend’s tell us, once was white: 

It turn’d its modest face towards the sky, 

Pure and unstain’d by any earthly dye: | 

It ceas’d that spotless look to heaven to raise, 
And downwards on a streamlet fix’d its gaze; 

It saw its ivory petals mirror’d there, 

And blush’d to see itselt so very fair; 

The consciousness of beauty chang’d its hue, 
And the white rose the lovely red one grew. 


He who pursues the glimmering steps of hope with 
steadfast, not presumptuous eye, may pass the gloomy 
rock on either side of which superstition and credu- 
lity spread their dark abysses. 
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of every description neatly executed.<f 
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